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A SURVEY OF THE RESEARCH IN 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


In May, 1948, a committee was established by the National 
Council of Geography Teachers to perform the following: 


1. 


Discover what geographers are carrying on studies, both 
formal and informal, in geographic education, and which 
geographers have special interests in aspects of geographic 
education, as for example, in evaluation. 


. Learn what departments of geography or institutions offer 


special services designed to increase the effectiveness of 
geography teaching (other than course offerings). 


. Discover which departments of education, including visual 


education, encourage graduate and research work in geo- 
graphic education. 

List the theses in geographic education completed after 1945 
and, as far as possible, those in progress. 


. Prepare the information gained in form suited to its nature 


and in accord with the plans of the publications and planning 
committees, as for example, annual lists of theses completed 
and in progress. 


PERSONNEL AND AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 


The committee chairman, Dr. Henry J. Warman, Graduate 
School of Geography, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was given the power to organize his committee and allocate the 


work. 


Mrs. Ruth Hoffman Stanley, then at George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, agreed to send the following questionnaire 
and letter to institutions in these southern states: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, South Carolina, North 


Carolina. 
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Dr. Frederick K. Branom, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Illinois, agreed to contact midwest institutions in these states: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana. 

Dr. Otis W. Freeman, College of Education, Cheney, Washing- 
ton, investigated the research done in these western states: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Later Dr. V. Calvon McKim, State College, Fresno, California, 
earried on the work initiated by Dr. Freeman and completed the 
west coast investigation. 

The chairman contacted institutions in the eastern states, 
namely: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Washington, D.C., 
Virginia. 

The most recent poll of institutions was made in October, 1951. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. a. What geographers in your institutions are carrying on 
studies, both formal and informal, in geographic educa- 
tion? 

b. Which geographers have special interests in some aspects 
of geographic education, for example, evaluation? 

2. a. Does your department of education, including visual edu- 
cation, encourage graduate and research work in geo- 
graphic education? If so, along what lines? 

b. What theses, if any, in geographic education have been 
completed since 1945? Please give title, author, date com- 
pleted and an idea of the content. 

c. What theses are now in progress in geographic education? 
Please give title, author and an idea of the content. 

3. What special services, other than course offerings, designed 
to inerease the effectiveness of geography teaching are 
offered in your department or other departments of your 
institution? 

4. Is there any other department in your university which 
should be contacted to obtain some of the above information? 
Will you supply the proper contact, or turn over this sheet 
for supplementary information to that department. 
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5. If you desire a copy of our findings, please indicate below. 
6. If you have any further comments please use the other side 
of this sheet. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


The committee contacted a total of 227 institutions and received 
replies from 144, or a return of 63 per cent. It may be inferred that 
144 institutions were at least interested in the survey. A surprising 
feature of the returns 
was this. Whereas) "ar" ee sameness 
January, 1950, 18 of | ee 
the 144 institutions || 
had students who had 
completed or were in 
the process of com- 
pleting studies in geo- 
graphic education, in 
October, 1951, there 
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49 studies were listed, — 
while in October there oe S 


was a total of 76. 
Thirty-three of these are in progress now. Some institutions had as 
many as five studies being supervised at one time. 

Institutions in each of the 48 states, District of Columbia and 
Hawaii responded. Lists of geographers and other specialists inter- 
ested in geographic education, are filed with the secretary of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers. The accompanying map 
shows the distribution and amount of research either completed 
since 1945, or now in process. In 1949, only 12 states were involved 


while the present map shows 23 states and the District of Columbia 
(Fig. 1). 


ReEsEARCH ProgeEcts IN GEOGRAPHIC EpucATION COMPLETED 
BETWEEN 1945-1952 
CALIFORNIA 
1. Stanford University 
MacAuley, John, ‘‘Trends in Elementary School Geogra- 
phy 1928-48,’’ Ed.D. Dissertation. 
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Vent, Herbert, ‘‘Changes in Attitudes with Different 
Methods of Teaching Geography in a Teacher Education 
Institution,’’ Ed.D. Dissertation. 

Butrise, Fred, ‘‘ Map Experiences in an Elementary School 
Social Studies Curriculum,’’ M.A. Thesis. 

2. University of California at Los Angeles 
Burke, Albert, ‘‘The Coachella Valley,’’ M.A. Thesis 1948. 


IDAHO 


1. Idaho School of Mines 
Caldwell, Harry, ‘‘Status of Geography in Secondary 
Schools of Idaho.’’ 


ILLINOIS 


1. Illinois State Normal University 

Graham, Hazel Gladys, ‘‘A Geography-English Curricu- 
lum Guide for the Seventh Grade in Bloomington, Illi- 
nois,’’ M.A. Thesis. 

2. Northwestern University 

Wait, Helen, ‘‘Teaching a Unit on the Geography of 
Mexico,’’ 1948. M.A. Thesis. 

Edward, Tom, ‘‘China—Its Land and Peoples,’’ 1948. 
M.A. Thesis. 

3. University of Chicago 

Gross, Herbert H., ‘‘Educational Land Use in the River 
Forest-Oak Park Community,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation. 

Kisen, Edna E., ‘‘Educational Land Use in Lake County, 
Ohio,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 1948. 

Philbrick, Allen K., ‘‘The Geography of Education in the 
Winnetka and Bridgeport Communities of Metropolitan 
Chicago,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 1949. 

Watterson, Arthur W., ‘‘Economy and Land Use Pattern 
of McLean County, Illinois,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 1950. 

Sorensen, Clarence W., ‘‘The Internal Structure of the 
Springfield, Illinois, Urbanized Area,’’ Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, 1950. 

4. University of Illinois 

Beverage, Ronald, ‘‘Community Unit School District No. 

7, Champaign County, Illinois,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1951. 





eee 
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IOWA 
1. University of Iowa 
Junge, Ruby M. ‘‘The Selection of Geographic Concepts 


and Generalizations for a World History and Geography 


Course in the Secondary School,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 
1946. 


KENTUCKY 
1. University of Kentucky 
Tucker, Wilton, ‘‘Status of Geography in Secondary 
Schools in Fayette County,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1947. 


LOUISIANA 
1. Loyola University 
Warrington, Alexander, ‘‘Economic Geography of New 
Orleans and the Middle South.’’ 
Warrington, Alexander, ‘‘The Telephone in the American 
“eonomie Order.’’ Conducted on a physiographic re- 
gional basis. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1. Clark University 

Aldrich, Dorothy, ‘‘The Status of Geography in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Massachusetts,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1948. 

Buzzard, Henry, ‘‘A Chronological Study of Use of Maps 
in Elementary Geography Textbooks,’’ M.A. Thesis, 
1949. 

Sister M. Clarissima, ‘‘A Guide for the Study of Geogra- 
phy of Berks County, Pennsylvania,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1951. 

Fisk, Bradley, ‘‘Outline for an Urban Study of Worcester: 
Procedures, Techniques, and Sources,’’ M.A. Thesis, 
1951. 

Vouras, Paul, ‘‘ Educational Land Use, Meriden, Connecti- 
eut,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1951. 


MICHIGAN 
1. Michigan State College 


Junge, Ruby L., ‘‘Geography in the High Schools of Michi- 
gan.”’ 
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MISSOURI 
1. University of Missouri 
London, Ova Lee, ‘‘ Geography in Missouri High Schools.’’ 


NEW YORK 
1. State University of New York, College for Teachers at 
Buffalo 


Heller, Mary, ‘‘The Furniture Industry of Jamestown 
and Its Place in the Social Studies Curriculum,’’ M.A. 
Thesis, 1951. 

2. Columbia University 

Griffin, Paul F., ‘‘Richard Elwood Dodge—His Life and 
Contribution to Educational Geography,’’ Ph.D. Disser- 
tation. 

Rice, Hugh S., ‘‘Mathematical Geography In American 
Textbooks, 1790-1950. ’’ 

Steele, William C., ‘‘Manual and Visual Exercises for the 
Study of the Elements of Geography for College Stu- 
dents.”’ 

Steele, William C., ‘‘ Achievements in Conservation in the 
United States.”’ 

Wilson, James N., ‘‘Graphie Exercises in the Geopolitics 
of Asia.’ 





NORTH CAROLINA 
1. The Women’s College of University of North Carolina 

Gibbs, Mary Ellen, ‘‘ Anticipatory Experiences Leading 

to Competence with Formal Maps,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1948. 
2. A. & T. College 

Humphrey, Carolyn H., ‘‘The Utilization of Visual Aids in 
the Program of Studies of the J. C. Price Elementary 
Schools,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1946. 

Irvin, Bonita J., ‘‘An Experiment in Teaching Geography 
by Conventional and Progressive Methods and an 
Evaluation of the Results,’’? M.A. Thesis, 1948. 

Hannon, Robert Louis, ‘‘A Study of the Effective Teach- 
ing Methods Employed by Negro County Agents in 
Twenty Counties of North Carolina,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1949. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
1. Valley City State Teachers College 
Robertson, Ina C., ‘‘Standards of Teacher Preparation 
and Certification.’’ 


OKLAHOMA 
1. University of Oklahoma 
Wallace, Sarah A., ‘‘Geographic Materials Contained in 
Readers of the First Three Grades,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1947. 
2. Oklahoma A. & M. College 


McHugh, Ernest, ‘‘Some Devices As Classroom Aids in 
Geographic Instruction,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1950. 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. Rhode Island College of Education 
Newton, Marton B., ‘Visual Aids in Economie Geography 
(High School),’? M.A. Thesis, 1948. 


TENNESSEE 
1. University of Tennessee 
Young, Malone, ‘‘The Status of Geography in Five 
Counties of East Tennessee,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1949. 


UTAH 
1. University of Utah 
Hammell, Lee S8., ‘‘The Status of Geography Instruction 
in the Secondary Schools of Utah,’’ M.A. Thesis, 1948. 


WASHINGTON 
1. Eastern Washington College of Education 
Long, Irwin, ‘‘ Adequate Public School Geography: Does 
the Washington State Public School Curriculum Pro- 
vide. for Adequate Geography to Understand World 
News?’’ 1949. 
2. University of Washington 
Carlson, Lucille, ‘‘Human Energy: Physical and Emo- 
tional Under Varying Weather Conditions,’’ Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, 1947. 
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TITLES OF RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


CALIFORNIA 
1. Stanford University 
Silem, I., ‘‘Conservation Education in California,’’ Ph.D. 
Dissertation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1. The Catholic University 
Sister Mary Ursula, ‘‘Survey of the Teaching of Geogra- 
phy in Catholic Secondary Schools of Pennsylvania— 
An Attempt to Evaluate the Program in Terms if Inter- 
national Understanding,’’ M.A. Thesis. 


FLORIDA 
1. John F. Stetson University 
Chauvin, Robert S., and Johnson, Carl H., Research in 
‘Resources Use Education.’’ 


ILLINOIS 
1. University of Chicago 
Jan Tilburg, Minnie Lee, ‘‘Geography of Education in the 
Hawaiian Islands.”’ 
2. Illinois State Normal University 
Zobel, Herbert, ‘‘Opaque Visual Aids in Geography ; Their 
Use and Effectiveness.”’ 
3. Northwestern University 
Bohn, Viola, ‘‘ Evaluation of Geographical Concepts.”’ 
Kohn, Clyde F., ‘‘Units of Study in Secondary School 
Geography Instruction.’’ 
4. Southern Illinois University 
Simms, Betty Heisner, ‘‘The Status of Geography in the 
High Schools of Sixteen Southernmost Counties of Illi- 
nois and Possible Changes and Additions for Making the 
Teaching of Geography More Effective,’’ M.A. Thesis. 
5. University of Illinois 
McDonald, Walter, ‘‘Role of Geography In Educational 
Planning: An Application of Geographic Principles in 
the Planning of Community Unit Districts in Union 
County, Lllinois.’’ Ph.D. Dissertation. 





— 
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INDIANA 
1. Ball State Teachers College 
Reeves, June I., ‘‘Use of Dunes State Park in the Teaching 
of Elementary Science.’’ 
2. Indiana University 
Barton, Thomas Frank, ‘‘Geography for Children Ages 
6-10."’ 


KENTUCKY 
1. University of Kentucky 
Grove, Artiur M., ‘‘Regional Variations In Course Offer- 
ings in Institutions of Higher Learning in the United 
States,’ Ph.D. Dissertation. 
Schwendeman, Joseph R., ‘‘College Geography Direc- 
tory.”’ 


LOUISIANA 
1. Loyola University 
Warrington, Alexander, ‘‘ Industrial Water Resources in 
the Middle South.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1. Clark University 

Parochniak, Paul, ‘‘Orientation Geography for Secondary 
Schools,’’ M.A. Thesis. 

Warman, Henry, ‘‘The Significance of the World’s 
‘Empty Lands’.”’ 

Warman, Henry, ‘‘Geography—Backgrounds and Tech- 
niques, for Teachers.”’ 


MISSOURI 
1. Washington University 
Smart, Alice M., ‘‘Geographiec Factors in Education,’’ 
Ph.D. Dissertation. 
2. St. Louis University 
Baker, Emily V., ‘‘The Development of Supplementary 
Learning Materials for the Improvement of Middle 
Grade Geography.”’ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Dartmouth College 
Lloyd, Trevor, ‘‘Geography of the Air’’ (Paper). 


NEW YORK 
1. Columbia University 

Grillo, Ada H., ‘‘Learning Difficulties in Fifth Grade 
Geography,’’ Ed.D. Dissertation. 

Kaikow, Julius, ‘‘Legal and Administrative Status of Con- 
servation Education in the United States.’’ 

Saveland, Robert, ‘‘ A Pattern for Teaching the Geography 
of the State of Missouri.’’ 

Wright, Helen, ‘‘A Pattern for the Teaching of Geogra- 
phy of the State of New Jersey.”’ 

Wright, Helen Graeme, ‘‘ A Basic Course in the Geography 
of the U.S.S.R. at the Teacher Training Level,’’ Ed.D. 
Dissertation. 


OHIO 


1. Ohio University 
C. L. Dow, ‘‘Correlation of Daily Weather with Forest 
Fire Hazard and Occurrence.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1. Indiana State Teachers College 
Davis, L. C., ‘‘The Literature of Geography.’’ 
Zink, Nora, ‘‘Excerpts of Geographic Theses.”’ 
2. Pennsylvania State College 
Miller, KE. Willard, ‘‘Breakfast Regions of the World.’’ 
3. University of Pittsburgh 
Edwards, John H., ‘‘An Investigation and Classification 
of Geographic Space Concepts in Elementary Text- 
books,’’ M.A. Thesis. 


TENNESSEE 


1. George Peabody College 
Burdick, Alger E., ‘‘Contributions of A. P. Brigham to 
Geographic Education.”’ 
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WASHINGTON 


1. Eastern Washington College of Education 
Long, Irvin, ‘‘The Teaching of Current Events by Maps 
and Other Geographic Aids.”’ 
2. State College of Education 
Gibson, Mildred, ‘‘A Survey of the Commercial Curricu- 
lum of the High Schools of the State of Washington.’’ 


WISCONSIN 


1. Hart, J. Fraser, ‘‘Survey of the Status of Geography in the 
Secondary Schools of Georgia.’’ 


ANALYSIS OF THE STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHIC E\pUCATION 


An analysis of the theses completed and in progress shows the 

following distribution: 

Twelve deal with visual aids and graphic devices. 

Ten deal with the status of geography. 

Thirteen deal with the construction of teaching units on 
specific areas. 

Three deal with supplementary reading materials. 

Eleven deal with study of the use of land for educational 
purposes. 

F’. Eight are studies involving geographic concepts. 

G. Ten are experiments in teaching geography. 

H. Two are studies of the contributions made by early geo- 

graphic education specialists. 

It may be pointed out that the theses in A. B. C. D., above, pro- 
vide a rewarding area for study, but that those listed under E. F. 
G. and H, provide great vistas for research. In the latter, the 
scientific, the normative, the experimental or the historical methods 
of research can be pursued, and the minor methods and devices 
of the case studies, the survey and the questionnaire held to a mini- 
mum. A very significant increase in research dealing with ‘‘con- 
struction of teaching units on specific areas’’ (in 1949 there were 
6, now there are 13), and in theses dealing with ‘‘experiments in 
teaching geography’’ (in 1949 there were 3, now there are 10) indi- 
cates a much needed awakening has occurred in the field of re- 
search in geographic education. Studies involving ‘‘ geographic 
concepts’’ have doubled. While it is true that in the applied science 
phase of geography—teaching it—much collection of data and 


Ho OW> 
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reorganizing of the same is necessary, it seems to the chairman 
of this committee that research in geographic education is as pro- 
found and solid as in any other field. 


SUGGESTIONS OF DESIRABLE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The committee members have attempted to list avenues of geo- 
graphic education which are open to and need investigation. Need- 
less to say, the topics are proposals and not all inclusive. 

I. Elementary Education 
A. Type of training in geography needed by the elementary 
teacher, based on research in: 

1. Areas of geographical study in the curriculum at each 

level in systems where geography is taught as a subject. 

. The status of geography (or the fate of geographical 

contributions to education) in a social studies program. 

(Geographers in educational geography need to know, 

and to know immediately, what is happening to geogra- 

phy in the schools where social studies, integrated pro- 
grams, child-centered programs, etec., are in vogue. 

B. What requirements in the field of geography are set up 

for elementary teachers by Departments of Elementary 

Edueation in Teacher-training institutions or in Schools 

of Education in Universities? 

C. What Departments of Education employ staff members 
trained in Educational Geography? 
II. Secondary Level 
A. Further research is needed on the status of geography in 
the high schools of every state. 

1. Number of schools that teach geography courses. 

2. What subjects are taught. Recommendations for cur- 
riculum in geographic education best suited to needs of 
individual communities. 

3. Number of trained geographers employed in high 
schools. 

B. Evaluation of programs in geographic understandings for 
high school students. 
III. Junior College Level 
This has implications relative to placing geographers in the 
teaching field. Many graduate schools of education place teach- 
ers in Junior Colleges. Therefore, it would be good to know 


9 
-_ 
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a. how many Junior Colleges offer geography courses, b. what 
courses are generally taught, ec. whether or not they employ 
trained geographers.* 

IV. Further research and publication of the contributions geogra- 
phy can make and is making to a General Education Program. 

V. Research relative to the college training program for students 
of geography who are interested in educational geography. 

VI. Much more research is needed in the field of testing and 
evaluation on all levels of study. 


Ranpom ListTine 


1. What courses in geography should be required of all students 
who are preparing to be teachers? 

2. Are our teachers colleges and other colleges offering the right 
kind of geography courses to prospective teachers? 

3. The curriculum or course of study. What are the latest trends? 
What geography should be offered in each grade including the 
high school? Should it be taught separately? 

4. Just why should geography be taught in the grades and high 
school? Probably a list of objectives, in the light of present-day 
education, should be drawn up. 

5. A number of research problems could be drawn up about 
audio-visual materials. Are there geography records? 

6. Some good research problems could be made on the use of the 

radio and television in teaching geography. 

How to use reading materials. 

In service training of geography teachers. 

Best methods of keeping informed—current materials. 

10. How ean the theme of United Nations be shot thru the entire 

geography offerings—from first grade to university? 


-Pr> 


Future SuRVEYS 


The Executive Board of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers at its November 23, 1951, meeting at Pittsburgh voted to 
continue the committee with a change in personnel, particularly 
the addition of a Junior College teacher. 


* An article entitled “Geography in the Junior Colleges of the United States” by 
Benjamin F. Richason, Jr., appeared in the JourNAL or GeocraPHy, L: 6, September, 
1951. 
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The bringing to light of the types of studies and lines of re- 
search has been of extreme importance for there are many who 
have and will follow the leads suggested, and many will come forth 
with new projects which will be related to the old. The volume of 
literature in geographic education is thus exposed and enhanced. 
The frontier, however, is still far away. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PRESENT COMMITTEE 


Dr. Herbert Gross of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Illinois, is the chairman of the present committee. Members 
of his committee are V. Calvon McKim, Adah Flemington, Eleanor 
Wiegend, and Carol Brumby. 





USING AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
THIRD GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


PAULINE SCHLECHTY 
South Side School, Whiting, Indiana 


The child—his needs, and his interests in relation to himself 
and his environment—is the basis of our educational thinking and 
teaching today. Geography then is the first content subject that 
will develop a child’s interests and meet his needs to achieve 
greater success in living with himself and in harmony with others. 

The introduction then of geography to the curriculum must be 
done in several ways to insure the pupil that it is interesting and 
meets his needs in this complex world he is living in. No one 
method or tool in teaching can be used to the exclusion of all 
others. Reading however is a skill that -must be developed and 
encouraged if the child is to get the most out of geography or any 
other content subject. 

By the eighth or ninth year the child has fairly well developed 
reading skills. He can handle a textbook and is eager to spread 
out and supplement his textbook reading. There is no better place 
than here to encourage and foster that desire and no better way 
than by the use of an encyclopedia. 

In many homes the encyclopedia has been used before the child 
even enters school, perhaps to answer a question or verify a state- 
ment either by word or picture. This is a good foundation as it tells 
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the child where he can go to find the answers to his many ques- 
tions. 

The best encyclopedias for children are those that were written 
for children. There are two or three outstanding and highly recom- 
mended sets in this group. These were written to meet the needs 
of the pre-school child thru the high school age. The material being 
written at the age level of the child’s interest. 

There are many values to be derived from the encouragement 
and use of the encyclopedia at this age level. 


As a Source or INFORMATION 


We are told that about 80 per cent of our information comes 
thru the eyes. If this be true, then the encyclopedia is a valuable 
source for this information thru reading—reading not only words 
but pictures. Reading, we are told, is putting meaning into words. 
This is also true of pictures. Children read pictures before they 
read words. One of the best sets of children’s encyclopedias is 
ealled a pictured encyclopedia and being what its name implies is 
full of excellent, authoritative, factual, informative, and many 
beautifully colored pictures that would interest even the pre-school 
child. The encyclopedia might even be called a picture dictionary. 

Many of the pictures have curiosity-arousing captions as well as 
fact-packed legends which tell the stories better than the text alone. 
The captions intrigue and interest the reader while the legends 
interpret the facts in terms of the child’s understanding. 

Besides the pictures and reading material the encyclopedia is 
full of maps, graphs, drawings, and charts which do much to ex- 
plain and interpret or put meaning into the reading. 


CREATES A DeEsIRE TO LEARN 


Even the slow learner will use them if only for the pictures. 
At this age the child is curious even tho he can’t read. He is 
curious to know what the reading is below the picture, thus the 
desire to ‘‘learn to read’’ and ‘‘read to learn’’ has been created. 
When this has been accomplished, the first and most important 
stumbling block has been hurdled. 

The accelerated pupil or the one above average is not satisfied 
with just the textbook but wants to learn more about the subject, 
especially if it is one he is familiar with and interested in. The 
encyclopedia then meets his needs as well as his interests. The 
material will take him as far as his reach yet beyond his grasp. 
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Meets Pupits NEEDS 

Psychologists tell us that every child is different, that no two 
children even in the same family are alike. This being true each 
child’s interests and needs will be different. The encyclopedia 
meets the many needs and interests of the individual by offering 
the greatest variety of material found in any books on practically 
every subject. This material will meet the needs and interests of 
every individual at any age. 

Browsing. Children enjoy browsing. This is an excellent way 
to profitably use leisure time. There were no books on the book- 
shelf in my third grade room that were used more often than the 
encyclopedias. When other work was finished or for some other 
reason there was non-planned time for the child, much valu- 
able information was gained by the children in this incidental 
way, especially in geography. 

Seeking supplementary material. | do not think the third- 
grade child too young to seek supplementary information. This 
ean be done at home as well as at school. Many children have 
encyclopedias at home and are anxious to use them. It is also a 
means of bringing the parents closer to the child and his school 
program if the child gets some help and encouragement from the 
home in finding the material. Often the children will proudly bring 
their volume from home containing the material. Children, like 
adults, always find more than they are looking for. 

Developing new interests. This is perhaps the most desirable 
value. All education is growth. When our children are discovering 
and developing new interests that are worthwhile and meet their 
needs, the desired end has been attained. The encyclopedias do 
much in this because it is a source of interesting, factual material ; 
creates a desire to learn not only about the familiar but the new 
and unfamiliar; meets the need of the individual; is interesting 
and fun to browse in; and full of supplementary material that en- 
riches and enlarges textbook and other materials. 


In RELATION TO OTHER TooLs 


Funds for books and other supplementary equipment are lim- 
ited in almost every school. To use available funds to the utmost 
good for all concerned is of prime importance to the teacher. With 
this in mind, I feel that the encyclopedia will meet more of the 
needs of more of the pupils for the amount expended. 
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GEOGRAPHIC FIELD WORK IN COMMUNITY 
STUDY FOR JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL 


MAMIE L. ANDERZHON 
William Beye School 


‘‘T didn’t know there was so much to see right here in Oak 
Park,’’ remarked James. 

‘We see what we learn to see,’’ replied Bill as they were pre- 
paring to discuss before the 8A class their recordings of land use 
along different postmen’s routes. These maps were two of several 
prepared in a unit devised: 


1. To aid junior high school pupils of Oak Park, Illinois, be- 
come better acquainted with their urban community, with 
the special services rendered by some of its citizens and 
with some of the concrete problems involved in the rendering 
of that service; and 

. To discover what junior high pupils can do in observing, 
mapping and interpreting landscape features in their own 
community. 


bo 


After considerable discussion concerning the relative feasi- 
bility and merit of observing and mapping selected types of land- 
scape features, it was decided by the class to confine the experi- 
ment of the study to: 1. those features designed to facilitate the 
mail service in Oak Park, 2. the work of the Oak Park citizens 
engaged in that service and 3. special problems involved in render- 
ing postal service. 

Because postal service is a service of the United States govern- 
ment to the community and a service which affords one link be- 
tween citizens of Oak Park and citizens in other parts of our 
country and the world, and because it is a service that affects 
the life of every citizen in the community, it seemed that the study 
of that service would contribute to the attainment of the objectives 
outlined. — 

Features such as the post office and mail boxes are readily 
identifiable, and their location and the routes traversed by indi- 
vidual mailmen can readily be indicated on maps even by students 
with relatively little experience in map reading and expression. 
The only measurement involved is that of linear distance. 

Altho mapping specific features and routes on an appropriate 
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base map showing the street pattern tends to increase student’s 
ability to use maps, the making of such a map is not an end in 
itself, but a problem-raising instrument. A map reveals facts that 
prompt questions calling for further landscape observation and 
mapping, for information to be gained by interview and for 
thought based on data thus depicted. A map of postal service in 
Oak Park reveals, for instance, that the spacing of mail boxes 
is somewhat irregular; that individual routes followed by mail- 
men differ greatly in length; and that altho some routes begin 
at the Post Office, others do not. Such facts which the map reveals 
naturally prompt the question ‘‘Why are there these differences, 
and why are the various facilities and routes where they are?’’ 
Answers call for consideration of the nature of the mailman’s 
work and for analyses of the differences in the number of people 
served along different routes. By mapping and counting the dis- 
tribution of landscape features such as houses, apartments, stores 
and the like along different routes, certain connections between 
length of routes and use of the land can be discovered. Thru con- 
crete experience involved in finding answers to questions prompted 
by the map of mail routes and facilities, pupils gain a realization 
of how closely the conduct of the mail service is related to the 
nature of the community as a whole. Much insight into the nature 
of the community and the work of the citizens is gained and stu- 
dents can be prompted by some of their discoveries to raise ques- 
tions which will motivate subsequent studies of other services and 
community problems. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Obviously a teacher can make no plans for guiding young 
people to gain insights which should result from study of the 
local mail service until she, herself, has discovered the basic facts 
about the nature and conduct of that service and the nature of the 
field work involved in gaining an understanding of it. One also 
needs to discover what opportunities can be provided for stu- 
dents to interview people engaged in that service, and to determine 
what available maps there are for use either as sources of informa- 
tion or as base maps for recording data acquired by students 
thru their own observations of the landscape. 

From the postmaster the following kinds of information might 
be obtained thru interview: the distribution scheme of the post- 
men’s routes with their location, number and length of routes; 
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how the length of routes is decided; the location of letter, package 
and relay boxes and sub-stations; how weather conditions enter into 
the delivery program; the number of postal employees; the type 
of services rendered; the time of the week, month and year when 
deliveries vary most in volume; and annual volume of letter size 
and parcel post mail. For example it is significant to note that in 
Oak Park, which is almost totally a residential suburb with no 
factories, there is nearly twice the volume of incoming mail as out- 
going mail, 
THE PROJECT 


Three things taken into account in the planning phase were 
the geographical background of the children, types of learning 
experiences which were appropriate at their level of maturity and 
the amount of field work that could be done in the one month 
allotted for the project. Major understandings which it was hoped 
each child would acquire included the following: 


1. The dependency of each citizen upon the work performed 
by many people in the community, nation and other parts 
of the world. 

. The kinds of work which are necessary in order to distribute 
and collect the mail. 

3. How the mail service enables us to communicate, by means 
of letters and packages, with practically all parts of the 
world. 

4, How the general pattern of land use in Oak Park helps us 
understand the pattern of postal routes and the distribution 
of mail boxes in the community. 

5. How the work of the people in the postal service depends, in 
part, upon the work of other people in the community; and 
the work of the people in the community is aided by the 
postal-service workers. 


bo 


MortTIvaTION 


In order to create a class atmosphere of curiosity which would 
insure that children exchange information and ask questions about 
their postal system, it was planned to have them share in the 
preparation of two bulletin boards. The planning for bulletin 
board number one included inviting the class to bring envelopes 
with different kinds of cancelled stamps and postmarks. which 
the bulletin board committee arranged for display. A photograph 
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of the Post Office with the graphed statistics on the volume of 
mail in Oak Park completed bulletin board number one. 

On the second bulletin board was exhibited the map of Oak 
Park showing all of the 67 postal routes. This map, together with 
the statistics on volume and the questions the map prompted, 
served as a problem-raising instrument. 


Main Bopy or EXPERIENCES 
In order to gain the major understandings sought, children 
obviously needed to become acquainted by means of interview, 


discussion, and the use of maps and bulletin board material, with 
the major facts about the following items: 


1. The volume of incoming and outgoing mail, both letter size 
and parcel post. 
2. The volume of mail received by different types of business 
establishments and offices. 
3. The number of deliveries along each route each day. 
4. The distribution, density and location of residences, both 
house and apartments. 
. The distribution and location of business areas. 
6. The distribution of urban cultural features such as schools, 
parks, playgrounds, libraries and churches. 
7. The location of the United States Post Office with reference 
to the routes. 
8. The location of the routes with relation to Lake Street, 
the east-west street which runs thru the approximate center 
of Oak Park between the north and south parts of the vil- 
lage. 
9. The location of the routes with relation to the bus transpor- 
tation. 
10. The kind of work many different people must perform in 
order that the mail be delivered. 


qu 


The field work experiences including the traversing of selected 
postal routes, the discovery, by actual observation, of the types, 
number and location of buildings along those routes; the observa- 
tion of mail boxes and their placement with regard to the routes 
and features along them; and the recording on maps of findings 
they had made from their observations. 

Since the class membership of 24 pupils was limited to four 
weeks’ work, it was evident that all 67 routes could not be covered 
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by one class. A study of the map disclosed, however, that the repre- 
sentative and significant routes could be studied. A ‘‘first pri- 
ority’’ list of such routes included : 


1. The five routes which start delivery within one block of the 
Post Office. 

. The shortest and longest routes in the village. 

The routes which serve Lake Street. 

4. The routes in the school district of the class participating. 
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A second ‘‘priority list’’ of the additional routes to be sur- 
veyed included the routes that served the north-south streets of 





MILES IN ROUTES AND HOURS USED TO TRAVERSE ROUTES 
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FIGURE 25 


Fic. 1. 


Ridgeland and Oak Park Avenue. This gave a survey of 29 of the 
67 routes. 

The first two of the four weeks were spent in preparing stu- 
dents for the field work in order that they would know what to 
look for in the real landscape, and would be able to use the facts 
they recorded on their map in raising problems and finding 
things that suggested possible explanations. 

An introductory map was prepared showing the five routes 
which started delivery within a block of the Post Office and the 
two routes nearest the school. This map then became a composite 
map which eventually showed all of the routes traversed and 
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recorded by the pupils. It served as a model for the mapping to 
be done in the Field Work Assignments and provided the oppor- 
tunity to discuss informally the evidence pupils recorded on their 
maps. This gave the pupils practice in reading their map in order 
to discover the length of the route in relation to land use, as 
shown on the zoning map and from their observations in the land- 
scape. 

Each pupil had his own zoning map, symbol sheet and work 
sheet. It was planned to have the pupils check the recordings 
they made on their maps against those of other pupils covering the 
same route. By this procedure the degree of accuracy that could 
be expected from each pupil was indicated. Since all of the tra- 
versing of the routes by the pupils was done outside of the class 
period, after school, on week-ends or during the spring vacation, 
blanks for recording the time each pupil spent on the route were 
included on the work sheet. Provisions were also made for listing 
those specific man-made features which the pupils could not 
classify, but felt important in helping understand the postal serv- 
ice. A place was also provided for listing the location of places 
that pupils felt should be photographed in order to help explain 
better the distribution and arrangement of the mail service. 

Kach pupil copied the location of the routes he was to traverse 
on his map from the master copy before going into the field. 

It was anticipated that questions would arise concerning varia- 
tions in the length of blocks. Introduction of the use of the Map 
Measure was planned, to follow the first or second field work ex- 
perience, and was used for checking distance by all of the pupils. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Plans for horizontal articulation of school experiences in- 
cluded: 


1. The use of the weather observations and records prepared 
systematically in daily charts, which was a regular part of 
the pupils’ geography laboratory experiences. 

. A trip to the Post Office and a discussion of the questions the 
pupils would want answered in the interview with the guide. 

3. The mailing of packages of clothing and school supplies to 

a school in France involved practical experiences in wrap- 
ping, addressing and meeting postal regulations for mailing, 
as well as preparing maps showing Postal Zones from dif- 
ferent cities in the United States. 
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4, An exhibit of individual stamp collections. 

. Photographing of significant features in the local landscape 
to be used as a part of the school assembly program. 

6. A class discussion shared with the school assembly. 

. The use of the map observations in the preparation of 
Junior Red Cross Albums that are exchanged with schools 
in other countries. These albums included a section of maps 
and descriptions of how we work and live in Oak Park. 


ou 


oj 


Means oF EVALUATION 


The evaluation of this project can be in terms of an increased 
awareness of individual citizenship interests and responsibilities. 


The following means of evaluation were used : 

1. An objective test at the close of the project. This is a com- 
pletion and multiple choice type of test. 

. The evaluation of the choice of places suggested for photo- 
graphing by each pupil, the pupil’s reasons for suggesting 
the land use features, and his oral reports. 

3. Subjective summaries which each pupil wrote in Junior Red 
Cross letters. Some of these summaries were responses to 
essay types of questions given at the close of the project. 

4. Unsolicited and informal comments collected during the de- 
velopment of the mapping project which suggested that the 
pupils gained understandings and attitudes sought. 


2 


Some of these comments were: ‘‘Counting houses, businesses 
and other features helps me to know Oak Park better. I want to 
own my own home in Oak Park when I grow up.”’ 

‘‘Do people always crowd into places or near places where 
there are many kinds of work to be done?’’ 

Another boy summed his observations up this way, ‘‘The more 
people, the more houses and businesses, the more mail and the 
more need for postmen; but the closer together people are in a 
city the shorter the length of the mailman’s route, and the thicker 
the mail boxes. What is it all coming to anyway?’’ 

The illustration showing the length of the routes and the time 
each pupil used for traversing that route shows that the length 
of routes range from five-thirteenths of a mile to three and six- 
thirteenths of a mile.* This is within the walking ability of Junior 


* As measured on the map by the pupils using Map Measurer. 
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High pupils. The length of time required for each route ranged 
between one and three hours. This was within the amount of time 
expected in homework from each pupil during the time of this 
project. For the amount of time spent and the distance traversed 
along each route, the results of this direct learning experience paid 
high dividends in pupil insight and understanding of the local 
community land use. 

The conclusion is that this kind of planning and guidance is 
effective in helping pupils gain power to do some aspects of geo- 
graphical thinking about their community, and that the unit con- 
tributed materially to their understanding of the dependency of 
the people on one another’s work and the interdependence of 
people in all communities and between nations. 


THE POSITION OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
AMONG THE SCIENCES AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY* 


WILLIAM E. POWERS 
Northwestern University 


Since World War II, geography has had a phenomenal growth 
on the college level. Many courses treating both human and physi- 
eal geography have been established. It is generally recognized 
that the subject matter of physical geography is very suitable for 
laboratory study. Supplemented with laboratory exercises, physi- 
eal geography has become a very welcome addition to the conven- 
tional physical sciences such as geology, chemistry and physics, in 
those colleges where the curriculum includes at least one year of a 
laboratory science for every student. Indeed, we geographers be- 
lieve that the non-science major probably gains more from physical 
geography than from any other science. 

In most colleges, physical geography is a newcomer among the 
laboratory sciences. As such, it is often examined critically by 
scientists in other fields, and we must be prepared to justify its 
position among them. Altho the geographic approach to our subject 
materials is unique, we must admit that those subject materials 
touch and to a certain extent overlap with the subject matter taught 


* This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. 
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in other natural sciences. Land form study or physiography deals 
with materials also studied in physical geology, tho we use a 
descriptive and utilitarian rather than a genetic point of view. The 
weather and climate that we teach are drawn from the subject 
matter of meteorology, altho meteorologists treat these materials 
mainly from the standpoint of their mathematical analysis and 
operation within the framework of physical principles. The gen- 
eralized treatment that we give to soils differs only in depth from 
the more technical studies made in departments of soil science. 
Mathematical geography deals in the main with elementary ma- 
terials and principles found in astronomy. Cartography overlaps 
in some measure the principles of surveying, an engineering sub- 
ject. Our description of vegetation patterns is related to plant 
ecology, a traditional branch of botany. Even in our treatment of 
such earth resources as inland waters, waterways and mineral re- 
sources, we rub elbows with economists and geologists. Such cross- 
cutting of the boundaries of traditional fields of study and integra- 
tion of ordinarily separate materials is the very thing that gives 
physical geography its greatest value to the college student. 

It is my hope that this panel on the teaching of physical geogra- 
phy will promote discussion on the content and the methods most 
suitable for its presentation. Inquiry among teachers, many of 
whom have established their courses since World War II, reveals 
considerable differences not only in materials included but also in 
their technical depths, the extent to which quantitative methods 
are used in handling data, and particularly, the nature of the 
laboratory. I propose to describe briefly the course in physical 
geography given at Northwestern University, with the hope that 
my hearers will comment on their own different and perhaps 
better ways of handling the same type of course. 


PuHysicaL GEOGRAPHY AT NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


At Northwestern University, physical geography is taught on 
the freshman level. It is listed as a physical science and counts as a 
year of laboratory science, altho the department of geography 
lies within the division of social sciences. Departments within the 
College of Liberal Arts are sharply separated into the three di- 
visions of the natural sciences and mathematics, the social sciences 
and the humanities. The position of physical geography as a physi- 
cal science is a concession to our department due in part to the 
fact that until 1945 geography and geology were a single depart- 
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ment long dominated by the older subject here, geology. The re- 
tention of laboratory year-courses in both departments was accom- 
panied by a tacit understanding that duplication of subject matter 
should be avoided as far as possible. 

Subject matter in the physical geography course is now broken 
rather sharply so as to fit the three-quarter division of the school 
year. The fall quarter deals with landforms and map interpreta- 
tion, the winter quarter with weather and climate and the spring 
quarter with soils, vegetation, water resources and mineral re- 
sources, with a brief treatment of space relationships and map 
projections. Altho the last two topics might be more logically 
treated at the beginning of the course, this would shorten the 
landform studies or carry part of them over into the winter quar- 
ter. The laboratory is devoted to exercises on map reading and 
- interpretation, the handling of weather data both mathematically 
and graphically, weather map interpretation, graphical represen- 
tation and interpretation of climatic data, broad patterns of vege- 
tation and soils, profile characteristics of major soil types, distribu- 
tion and flow in world trade of mineral resources and similar 
studies. This year a few exercises on place location and world 
patterns of relief features were used experimentally. 

The course meets five one-hour periods each week. Two of these 
are lecture hours in which the whole class sits as a body. Lectures 
are formal, with abundant use of visual materials. The remaining 
three hours are used for a quiz and two laboratory meetings in 
groups of 25 to 30 students. The quiz meeting is devoted mainly 
to guided class discussion of the lectures and reading assignments 
of the preceding week. A group of selected study questions is 
printed each week and has proved very useful to both student and 
teacher. At each of the two laboratory periods the same small 
group studies an exercise related to some specific subject treated 
in the lectures, as tropical rainy climates, continental glaciation, 
development of irrigation within a hypothetical drainage basin of 
stated characteristics, ete. Altho the subject matter of physical 
geography is well adapted to studies in the field, we have not made 
field work a requirement for all students mainly because of diff- 
culties in staffing such field trips for so large a class. Optional field 
trips to the Baraboo region of Wisconsin and to industrial areas 
in the Chicago district have been offered to small volunteer student 
groups. 

Five hours per week seems inadequate for this type of course. 
Perhaps we are trying to do too much. At Northwestern Univer- 
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sity, we are more or less limited to five contact hours per week by 
tradition among the physical sciences and by a recent administra- 
tive trend toward the concept that all courses in the College of 
Liberal Arts should be equated on an equal basis as merely 
‘‘courses.’’ To date, however, the course plan of accrediting has not 
been adopted, and our physical geography course carries four 
quarter-hours of credit for each of the three quarters. In my 
opinion, two contact hours per week are inadequate for the labora- 
tory, while only two lectures per week do not permit a thoro con- 
sideration of theory. Our students need careful and deliberate 
teaching methods. The student personnel electing physical geogra- 
phy consist either of non-science majors in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, or of majors in outside schools such as journalism, speech 
and education. In either case, the student is generally non-technical 
in point of view, and must not be led too rapidly thru the maze 
of new terms, concepts and principles in this course. We consider 
the quiz or discussion hour too valuable to the student to be given 
up, and thus we see no way of securing more time for lectures and 
laboratory. Perhaps the best solution is to reduce somewhat the 
content of the course as now given. 

Textbooks now used are Finch and Trewartha, Physical Ele- 
ments of Geography; Davis, The Earth and Man; and Lobeck, 
Physiographic Diagram of the United States. The Davis book is 
used mainly as supplementary reading, and to increase the stu- 
dent’s appreciation of human occupance problems, while Finch and 
Trewartha is relied upon for a systematic and balanced treatment 
of the many materials included in the course. Altho the latter book 
is comprehensive, authoritative and attractive in format, I have 
felt that it suffers from a wordy prose style and from overempha- 
sis of the descriptive rather than the genetic standpoint in treating 
landforms. However, no other current text seems as well adapted 
to our present needs with respect to level and scope. 


PRoBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Our present course in physical geography poses several prob- 
lems to our department. First, in the treatment of landforms, we 
need to weigh carefully our relations with the geology department. 
We desire to impart a rather thoro understanding of landforms 
and at least the broader concepts of their origin. At the same time, 
we must avoid as far as possible any direct duplication of materials 
in the freshman geology course. Fortunately for us, the latter 
course as now given at Northwestern lays emphasis on the quanti- 
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tative and genetic, rather than the descriptive aspects of landform 
study. A second and very real problem is that of staffing our quiz 
and laboratory classes with competent graduate instructors. These 
classes have been and must continue to be taught mainly by gradu- 
ate student assistants working toward their master’s or doctor’s 
degrees. Such students are admitted to the graduate school mainly 
on the basis of their scholarship record and research interests, 
rather than their qualifications for their teaching duties. In prac- 
tice, many of them have had little or no training in physical geogra- 
phy and a large number have had no geology or other allied 
studies. We therefore have the problem of training some of our 
assistants in the very things that they are currently teaching in 
our department. This problem is related to the basic training of 
geographers, a matter where I have long felt a very real need for 
more standardization. 

A third problem pertains to the relation of physical geography 
to our other geography courses. The degree requirements at North- 
western are so set up that the only geography course available 
to freshmen in the Arts College is this one in physical geography. 
Thus, this becomes their first contact with the geography depart- 
ment. We want these students to know that the physical aspect is 
only a part of the field of geography. We therefore strive to intro- 
duce sufficient human geography to enlist the interest of those 
whose tastes tend toward the social sciences rather than the physi- 
cal. At the same time, we must not duplicate too much of the 
material given in our introductory human geography courses, 
which are designed for students of the social sciences and which 
are required of our own geography majors. To preserve the proper 
balance here is not easy. 

SuMMARY 


In summary, the physical geography year-course at North- 
western has become successfully established as a physical labora- 
tory science course in competition with geology, chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, the biological sciences and mathematics. Altho not 
planned primarily to introduce geography to geography majors, 
the course nevertheless has to serve that purpose for most of them. 
Despite limitations with respect to staff and time schedule, we 
consider the course successful but believe that it can be improved 
by a wiser selection of materials treated, and by a more readable 
textbook than the principal one used at present. 
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A TEACHING AID FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
DATE LINE 


FRITZ L. KRAMER 


University of California, Berkeley 


A somewhat elusive subject to explain is the convention of 
the International Dateline and how it works. A device which 
graphically illustrates the process may therefore be desirable. 
The crude pilot model described below was constructed in about 
one hour’s time. 

Two cardboard disks, 26 and 19 inches respectively in diameter, 
are cut out. The outer ring of the larger disk is labeled with mer- 
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idional degrees—preferably every 15 degrees; the one of the 
smaller disk is numbered one to 25 for the hours of the day (in a 
counterclockwise direction if a North Polar aspect is desired). 
Another disk, about 18 inches in diameter, of thin colored card- 
board is cut into 20 degree segments. These segments are per- 
forated about three inches from the apex. They are then stapled 
together at the base with binding tape so that they may be placed 
on top of each other or side by side. This is done with as many 
segments as are needed to make a fan which, when unfolded, will 
make a complete circle with the perforation as the center. A thin, 
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narrow strip of moulding may be tacked onto each of the two 
end segments, projecting a few inches beyond the outer edge of 
the smaller disk. 

The two disks, perforated at the center, and the fan are then 
mounted with a bolt onto a piece of plywood which serves as 
backing and a means to hang the device on the wall. 

One end of the fan is then clamped to the ‘‘hour-disk’’ at 24, the 
other end to the ‘‘meridian-disk’’ at 180. The portion of the circle 
colored by the fan represents one day, the part not covered another. 
When 24 or midnight and 180 or the International Dateline are in 
line, then it will be the same date all around. The ends of the fan 
are then each clamped to the other disk and the cycle repeated. 

This device is capable of improvements and modifications, 
limited only by material available and ingenuity.’ 


THE CANNING OF GUAVA FRUITS: AN ITEM 
IN THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CUBA* 


RAYMOND E. CRIST 
University of Florida 


Some of the best-known and tastiest jellies and pastes (pastas) 
of tropical America are made from the guava, or guayaba, the 
yellow, crabapple-like fruit of the guayabo tree (Psidium guajava 
L.), often called the guayabo casero. The dessert de riguer in many 
homes as well as in hotels is pasta de guayaba with white cheese. 
In the tiny hotel in the little inland town of Jequié, Brazil, this 
dessert was known as ‘‘the three-hundred-and-sixty-five’’ because 
it was the one and only dessert served every day of the year at all 
meals except breakfast. The making of jellies, pastes and preserves 
from the guayaba has been a household industry in many parts 
of tropical Latin America for a long time—in the same way that 
wild fruits and berries have been jellied and preserved in many 
homes in various parts of the United States. Guava pastes and 
jellies are processed in small factories as well. Still another in- 
dustry has developed in Cuba, where the outer meat of the fruit 

‘For a detailed explanation of the working of the International Date Line see 


Mamie Louise Anderzhon, Steps in Map Reading (Chicago: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, 1949), 127-129. 


* The field work on which this article is based was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
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(with skin removed, called the ‘‘hull’’ or ‘‘shell’’ of the guayaba) 
is canned in heavy syrup and sold commercially as ‘‘cascos de 
guayaba.’’ Formerly carried on in the home on a small scale, this 
household industry has gradually developed into a commercial 
enterprise with an ever-growing market. 


Tue TREES 


The guayabo trees are self seeding, no cases. being reported in 
which they were expressly planted. The seeds are extremely hard, 
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Fic. 1. A small guayabo tree, with fruit, in a farmer’s patio. 


and birds probably play an important role in their dissemination. 
The trees grow without any care on many of the tropical hill lands 
which have been deforested. Good soil is not a requirement, but 
the trees do not flourish in a soil which supports only pine trees 
(Fig. 1). A favorite place for a guayabal, or patch of guava trees, 
to develop is on cut-over land which has grown up in grass and is 
being used as a pasture. Here the trees sometimes reach a height 
of 20 feet or so, with gnarled trunks five or six inches in diameter. 
The wood is hard and fine-grained. Short suitable lengths are 
used in the making of handles for tools. It is much prized as fire- 
wood. The bark contains tannin and from the roots and leaves 
an astringent concoction is brewed which is a household remedy for 
dysentery. The trees begin producing a few fruits at the end of the 
first year and production increases each year. Even when ripe the 
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fruit is bitter and astringent to the uninitiated palate. Both tree 
and fruit seem to be largely free from the attacks of blights and 
noxious insects. 

THE InpuSTRY 


As already indicated, in most countries the canning of guava 
fruits has remained a household industry. It has been commercial- 
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Fig. 2. Mule carts used to transport the fruit on the highway. Behind the saddle 
animal to the right, note the mule carrying two boxes of fruit. 






ized on a limited scale in Brazil. In Cuba, in a remarkably few 
years, it has become an industry of importance. The Ferro factory 
(La Conchita) was established just outside Pinar del Rio in 1944. 
In 1950 a total of $180,000 was paid by this company alone (and 
there are a number of such factories on the island) for the raw 
material. This money represents a welcome addition to the income 
of many share-croppers and subsistence farmers whose children or 
women pick the guavas in their spare time, load them on the family 
mule or ox-drawn sled and deliver them to the main highway 
(Fig. 2). Here they are picked up by truckers who haul them to the 
factory (Fig. 3). Some 18 to 20 workers are employed in the 
factory itself during the canning season, and they receive two 
dollars for an eight-hour day. Labor troubles have been avoided be- 
cause these are relatively high wages. 
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Fig. 3. Along the better highways trucks bring the boxes of fruit to the factory. 


There are various reasons for the success of this industry. The 
island itself represents a market of 5,000,000 people with a com- 
paratively high level of living and high purchasing power. The raw 
materials are produced locally, and transportation facilities are 
good and constantly improving. The demand for the product is 
lively, since the taste for it has already been acquired. No high- 
powered sales campaign has been necessary, and there has been no 
tendency to overexpansion. There is no overspecialization. The 
same small factory can be, and is, as the seasons change, speedily 
converted or retooled so as to make possible the canning of many 
kinds of locally-grown fruits and vegetables (papayas, coconut 
meats, mangos, orange ‘‘hulls,’’ pineapples, green peppers, peas, 
snap beans, cucumber pickles, tomatoes and hicacos (Chryso- 
balanus Icaco L., Sp. Pl.). Lobster tails and bonito fish are also 
canned in season. 

This factory, and others like it scattered over the island, play 
an important role in absorbing some of the surplus rural popula- 
tion, offering employment thruout the greater part of the year to a 
certain number, and putting additional purchasing power into the 
hands of families in poor hinterland areas. As industrialization 
continues the level of living will rise, and each of these develop- 
ments stimulates the other. Thriving small industries such as these 
are the happy response to an expanding market and to the mixture, 
in the right proportion, of capital, vision and know-how. 
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CHARLES C. COLBY RECEIVES THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


The Distinguished Service Award, the highest honor which the 
National Council of Geography Teachers can bestow, is given from 
time to time for outstanding service rendered geographic educa- 
tion. The decision concerning the recipient of the award is made by 
the Distinguished Service Award Committee, and must be reached 
unanimously. Traditionally, it is presented at the annual banquet of 
the Council by the president. It was with great pleasure that this 
year the National Council bestowed the award upon Dr. Charles C. 
Colby. It was presented to Dr. Colby at the joint banquet of the Na- 
tional Council and the Association of American Geographers, in 
Washington, D.C., on August 7. 

Dr. Colby is known to the geography profession as a great 
teacher and an original thinker. For more than three decades he 
has contributed to the development in education of the study of 
geography. He is a University professor who has had a genuine 
respect for effective teaching procedure. As both a student and an 
instructor in teacher-training institutions he came to University 
work equipped with experience and insight into the possibilities of 
geography in education. 

Dr. Colby has always had a deep appreciation for the individual 
student, and the quality of his teaching has been in terms of student 
development rather than of information to be imparted. Many a 
young person has had his professional development in geography 
stimulated and channeled by thoughtful advice from this fine 
teacher and person. His originality and willingness to try some- 
thing new are to some extent responsible for this inspirational 
quality of his teaching. He has pioneered, both in new geographic 
fields and in his textbook writing. He has brought advanced think- 
ing and research to geography in education. 

As a critic, Dr. Colby has always been constructive. He is quick 
to point out the good features of a paper or address—a practice 
which has inspired renewed and strengthened effort of many a 
writer or speaker. 

Flexibility is another quality which has characterized Dr. 
Colby’s work. His foundations in geography were laid firmly on the 
work of earlier geographers, but he always is ready to listen with 
an open mind to new ideas and procedures. His deep and abiding 
interest in geography and his insight into its educational possibili- 
ties have led him to the top of his profession. 

Grorcrt B. Cressey, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


INA CULLOM ROBERTSON 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 


More than 300 members and guests attended the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers held in the Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. on August 
6 and 7, 1952. At this meeting geographers came from 34 states and nine foreign countries, 
which included England, Canada, Germany, Sweden, Pakistan, New Zealand, Brazil, 
Japan and Holland. As might be expected, Washington, D.C. had the largest number of 
registrants and was followed by Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Maryland. 
That geography is making great headway in our southern states was indicated by a 
large number in attendance from that section of the country. A breakdown of the 
registration indicates that a very large proportion of those in attendance were classroom 
teachers from the elementary and secondary schools; others included college and uni- 
versity professors, geographers from various government agencies and from the editorial 
staff of publishing companies, as well as administrators, supervisors, graduate students 
and colleagues from other social studies fields. 

The meeting this year was held in conjunction with the Association of American 
Geographers and just prior to the opening of the 17th International Geographical 
Congress at which more than 1200 distinguished geographers from 60 foreign countries 
were in attendance. 

The general theme for the 38th annual meeting of the National Council was a 
timely one, namely: “SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL SURVIVAL AND 
PROGRESS,” and was ably developed in both the general and sectional sessions. The 
preliminary program was mailed to all members sometime in April and the complete 
program appeared in the May, 1952 issue of the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 

The program provided for three General Sessions, and three Sectional Meetings were 
arranged for groups of special interests. The first General Session was held in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom of the Hotel Statler with Clyde F. Kohn, president of the National 
Council, presiding. After the official welcome on behalf of the 17th International 
Congress by Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., three excellent addresses, keynoting the over-all 
theme of the meeting were presented. The unique feature of this program was carried 
out in the “INTEREST GROUP MEETINGS” at which the speakers of the morning 
conducted open informal discussions on the topics on which each had spoken. 

The second and third General Sessions carried out the themes, “SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS,” and “FIELD WORK AND TECH- 
NIQUES IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY,” respectively. These sessions were presided 
over by Henry J. Warman. 

The State Coordinators luncheon, held in the Pan American Room, was well 
attended. Mamie Anderzhon, second vice-president of the National Council, presided. 
Various aspects of the work of the State Councils were presented by several speakers. 

The banquet held jointly with the Association of American Geographers in the 
Presidential Ballroom was attended by over 500, with Clyde F. Kohn serving as toast- 
master. The address was given by Preston E. James, of Syracuse, New York. His sub- 
ject was: “TOWARD A FURTHER UNDERSTANDNG OF THE REGIONAL 
CONCEPT.” 

Preceding the address, the Distinguished Service Award citation was read by Clyde 
F. Kohn. The Award was presented this year to Charles F. Colby for his outstanding 
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contributions to the field of geography thruout the long years of service at the University 
of Chicago. 

For several years it has been the custom to honor those geographers, who, thru the 
excellence of the articles published in the JourNAL or GeocraPHy, have contributed to 
the advance of geographic education. It is customary to have the Editor of the JourNaL 
or GEOGRAPHY announce the recipients of the prizes at the annual banquet. A year ago 
Mrs. Gladys Hickman of Bristol, England was awarded the George J. Miller Prize for an 
article dealing with some phase of education helpful to teachers, but since she was 
unable to be present to receive it in person at that time, it was presented to her at this 
meeting. The Almon E. Parkins Prize is given for an article on some aspect of Conserva- 
tion or on the South, and was given posthumously to H. O. Lathrop of Normal, Illinois. 
For articles appearing in the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY on Eurasia or on Climate, the Ells- 
worth Huntington Prize is granted. This award, also granted posthumously, was given to 
the late W. O. Blanchard of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The prize known 
as a “High School Geographical Education Prize” was presented to Mary Viola Phillips 
of New Kensington, Pennsylvania for a series of three articles on geography in the high 
school appearing in the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY during the years of 1947-1948. 

On Thursday afternoon a most enjoyable field trip in and around Washington, D.C. 
was arranged for and conducted by Kenneth Bertrand of Catholic University. Those who 
availed themselves of this opportunity saw various phases of the life in the Washington 
scene. 

MINUTES OF THE SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


At four o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, August 6, 1952, with about sixty persons 
present, the Sixth General Assembly met for the business session. 

The Secretary, in giving the report on membership for this, our thirty-eighth year, 
stated that because of the early meeting of the National Council no final accounting of 
membership could be made at this time, and any comparisons with past records would, 
therefore, be invalid. The membership has an annual turnover of about 200, but new 
members tend to offset the losses. The membership, therefore, remains more or less static. 
It should be kept in mind that when dues lapse members are placed on an inactive list, 
but they do not receive the JourNAL or GeocrapHy. Promptness in sending in dues 
assures the members of receiving all the issues of the JourNAL. Members also should 
keep in mind that subscriptions sent in thru agencies do not make one a member, altho 
the JourRNAL is received. Furthermore, the agent’s commission is lost to the National 
Council as dues. A map showing the distribution of members indicates that the strong- 
hold of the National Council lies in the northeast quadrant of the country, that is, east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River. Illinois and Pennsylvania vie with 
each other for top honors in membership. At the time the report was made sixty-seven 
geographers were contributing members. When a person has been a member for five 
consecutive years he becomes a FELLOW. Some 575 persons have now attained this 
status. 

During the past year, the Secretary and a large committee were involved in an 
active campaign to increase the membership. The work will continue. Every member of 
the organization should consider himself a part of this committee and thru individual 
efforts try in every way to build a stronger National Council of Geography Teachers. 

The treasurer, John Garland, gave us the financial status of the National Council. 
The report was accepted. 

Lillian Worley gave an extended report of the work of the Committee on the Status 
of Geography in The Secondary Schools. Further study is to be given this project. 

Mildred Danklefsen, chairman of the Committee on Geography by Television, gave 
a progress report of this most timely project. Report was accepted and committee is to 
continue the study. 
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The Research Committee, Zoe A. Thralls, chairman, presented some plans for the 
future. In view of the fact that eight committees are now at work on important projects 
it was suggested that no new committees be set up at this time. The Research Com- 
mittee, however, did make the following recommendations: 


I. Recommendations concerning existing projects. 

A. Geographic Education in the Secondary Schools. This project should be con- 
tinued with a somewhat different setup. It should be made a regional study 
and should extend its scope beyond that of reporting on the status and 
report on trends, in both courses and methods. 

B. Slide Pictures. This committee should discontinued. 


II. Recommendations for future projects. 

A. Consideration of a committee of three with regional sub-committees to study 
Geographic Education in the Elementary Schools. This committee should 
have two functions: 

1. To survey and report on the content and methods. 

2. To prepare articles on both the content and techniques of geographic edu- 
cation in the elementary school for the JouRNAL. 

A third function was also suggested: 

3. To evaluate the results of the study in terms of the desired objectives and 
to make recommendations to the Executive Board for approval. 


In APPRECIATION 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


The Resolutions Committee presents the following report to the National Council 
of Geography Teachers assembled in Washington, D.C., August 6 and 7, 1952. 

Be it Resolved that the National Council of Geography Teachers express apprecia- 
tion: 

To the Committee on Local Arrangements, to all participants in the program and 
to the members of the National Council for their splendid efforts and contributions to 
the success and enjoyment of the meeting. 

To the Editor of the JouRNAL or GeocrAPHY, Thomas Frank Barton, and his associ- 
ates for their splendid work in the official publication. 

To the President, Clyde F. Kohn, and the other officers and Committee Members 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers for their leadership, efficient manage- 
ment, accomplishments and well-planned program of this national meeting. 

Be it further Resolved, that: 

The National Council of Geography Teachers record its deep sense of personal loss 
in the death of Dr. Richard Ellwood Dodge, University of Connecticut (emeritus), Dr. 
W. O. Blanchard of the University of Illinois and Dr. J. Elmer Switzer, Indiana Uni- 
versity (retired). Dr. Dodge was the first president of NCGT in 1916 and again in 1917. 
He was a member of the editorial staff for the early JourRNAL and a member of the 
executive committee on more than one occasion. The Council has suffered a great loss 
in the passing of these friends and fellow contributors of geographic education. 

In submitting this report, the Resolutions Committee recommends that these Reso- 
lutions be recorded upon the Minutes of this meeting and that the Secretary send letters 
of appreciation or sympathy to the individuals and groups mentioned herewith. 

Mary Viota PHILuips, Chairman 
Frances Hanson 
Fart B. SHAw 
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A New ADMINISTRATION 


Report of the Nominating Committee 

Miss Melvina Svec, acting for the chairman of the Nominating Committee presented 
the following slate of officers: 

President: Henry J. Warman, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 

First Vice-President: Otis W. Freeman, President of Eastern Washington State 
College 

Second Vice-President: Mamie L. Anderzhon, William Beye School, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: John H. Garland, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Since the Secretary is a continuing office for a three year period, no candidate jis 
listed. The secretaryship was assumed earlier this year by Ina Cullom Robertson, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

For the three year term on the Executive Board the candidates listed are: Clyde F. 
Kohn, retiring president; John C. Finney, High School, Anderson, Indiana; Helen 
Mixter, Supervisor, Department of Education, Baltimore City Schools. 

Submitted by Nominating Committee of: 

William J. Berry, W. Michigan State College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Melvina Svec, Teachers College, State University, Oswego, New York. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 

Signed 
Ina CuLtom Rosertson, Secretary 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


With the inspiration of the great geography sessions held this summer in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to encourage and guide us, we all look forward to increasingly greater progress 
in the years to come. 

It is not too early to plan for our next two meetings. Please note the following. 
Jot them down. 

In November, 1953, at Buffalo, New York, our Council will meet jointly with the 
Social Studies Council. In the summer of 1954 the National Council of Geography 
Teachers will assemble on the West Coast. Watch for details of place, time and espe- 
cially for field parties, some carrying College and University credit, which will leave 
eastern and mid-west campuses. 


This suggestion is offered to state co-ordinators, to local geography clubs, and to 
regional groups. Why not arrange your programs around the theme “Geographic Contri- 
butions and Responsibilities for Character and Citizenship Development”? Programs 
constructed around such a theme will be extremely valuable to various committees of the 
Council. For example, the committees investigating “The Status of Geography in the 
Secondary Schools,” “The Research in Geography Education” and “The Certification of 
Geography Teachers” will benefit by such programs. The international organizations 
such as the Pan American Institute of Geography and History and UNESCO need our 
most careful thinking along the above line. I believe the National Council of Geography 
Teachers can and should assume the major responsibility and the necessary leadership 
in organizing thoughts and formulating workable programs for achieving national and 
international geographic competence. 

Two questions have concerned many geographers. Here they are: 

1. What geography should all our pupils have had when they leave the high school 

to become responsible world citizens? 

2. How do we go about recruiting more prospective professional geographers in our 

public schools? 

We all realize it is not an easy task to answer these two questions once and for all. 
And perhaps they should not be answered definitely. Nevertheless, our National organi- 
zation, in addition to its many valuable projects on methods, materials, units and aids 
of all kinds, should be charged with the larger and harder task of aspiring to determine 
what we are teaching for—or toward—in the international scene today. Perhaps by a 
nation-wide concentration on the above theme we may arrive at the greatest significant 
milestone in our Council’s grand history. 

Three new co-ordinators are: Mrs. Etelka Holt Vincent, Department of Geography, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Dr. Trevor Lloyd, Department of Geography, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; Miss Carol Brumby, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland, Mississippi; Mr. Ivan Diehl, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland; and Dr. C. M. Strack, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. 


Henry J. WarMAN, President 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ernest D. Walker and Albert B. Foster. This Is Our Soil. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Illinois, 1951. 56 pages, illustrated. 36 cents. 


This is Our Soil by Ernest D. Walker of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois and Albert B. Foster of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service Milwaukee, is 
an excellent 56-page booklet appropriate for teachers and for students above the fourth 
grade, tho there are pictures and activities which could be used in lower grades. This 
attractive booklet has many commendable features. 

A clear half-page picture at the top of each page with a caption or paragraph 
heading in bold type emphasizes the concept developed on the page. The subject matter 
on each page is a unit in itself. With younger children a single page may be used as 
a lesson; with older pupils each page may be considered a brief for expansion into a 
more comprehensive unit. 

Altho the treatment is not statistical the need for soil conservation is convincingly 
presented by the use of exact data concerning the soil and water needs of plants. 

Twenty-three activities including experiments, measurements and demonstrations 
are described in detail so they can be followed by students to supplement the textual 
materials of the preceding pages. 

For the teacher it will serve as an outline of subject matter for expansion or selec- 
tion according to the needs of the class, but it is hoped that this booklet will stimulate 
field study rather than take the place of it. 


Eastern Illinois State College Rusy M. Harris 


William Van Royen, Oliver Bowles, and others. The Mineral Resources of 
the World. 181 pages, 186 maps and diagrams, 62 tables. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, for the University of Maryland. 1952. 


The authors and their associates have made an outstanding contribution in the 
preparation of this volume. It should be in every library. Its value to all students of 
economic, social, political, and world problems is very great, since no such a clear 
portrayal of world minerals is otherwise available. The opening section—Preview— 
presents a broad view of minerals in the world as a whole, including their classification, 
problems of exploitation, production, consumption and reserves. No attempt has been 
made to treat all minerals. Only twenty-nine are discussed because they “are believed 
to be those of greatest importance, both nationally and internationally.” They are coal, 
petroleum, water power, iron ore, manganese, nickel, chromite, tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium, bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, tin, mercury, gold, silver, platinum group, 
uranium-radium-thorium, phosphate rock, potash, sulfur and pyrites, salt, diamond, 
asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, mica. All world maps are equal area projections, and smaller, 
detailed maps are well done. Textual material for each mineral has been prepared by 
a specialist. Considerable textual space is devoted to such minerals as coal and petroleum, 
and correspondingly less space to some other minerals. In general the text includes a 
concise discussion of: Occurrence, Production Methods, Nationality of Control, Reserves, 
World Production, World Trade, Consumption, Marketing, and Tariffs and Prices. 


Indiana University Georce J. MILLER 
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J. Lewis Robinson and M. Josephine Robinson. The Geography of Canada. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Toronto, 1950. 205 pages, 48 maps, 9 
graphs, photographs. $2.75. 


Recent political, economic, and military developments on the world scene as well as 
within Canada itself have awakened American interest in its neighbor to the north. In 
consequence, the study of Canada is receiving greater attention in our public schools 
and teachers are attempting to give American students a better understanding of Canada 
and her peoples as well as an appreciation of the evergrowing interdependence between 
the two countries which dominate the North American continent. 

The Geography of Canada provides an excellent sourcebook of information on the 
physical setting, economic development, and regional geography of that country. The 
book contains 26 chapters, the first two of which deal in general with what Canadians 
do and where they live. Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 deal with the physical characteristics of 
the country as a whole. The subsequent nine chapters deal systematically with the 
development of agriculture, mining, forestry, fur production, fishing, water-power, 
censervation, transportation, manufacturing, and foreign trade. Each chapter includes 
a short section on the historical development of the activity described as well as its 
present day distribution and significance to the country’s economy. 

Beginning with Chapter 17, the author devotes the second half of the book to a 
regional description of Canada. Included are area descriptions of The Appalachian-Acadian 
region, Newfoundland and Labrador, the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Canadian Shield, 
the Hudson Bay Lowland, the Great Plains, the Cordillera, Yukon Territory, the 
Mackenzie Valley, and the Arctic Islands. The content of each chapter is organized in 
much the same way. The author first presents sections on topography and climate, and 
then follows with sections on economic activities within the region, beginning with the 
activity which contributes most to the economy of the whole area. Each chapter ends 
with sections on cities and parks, if present. A short chapter on Canada and its rela- 
tion to the whole world concludes the book. 

The teacher will find the book useful as a valuable sourcebook of information on 
Canada, and her students will be able to locate material readily because of the topical 
organization of each chapter. The vocabulary is generally above the level of the ele- 
mentary school. It is well adapted for use by the average high school student who is 
intent upon gaining certain information. 

The book is particularly well illustrated with maps and photographs. Many of the 
pictures were taken by the author himself; others were obtained mostly from govern- 
ment sources. They are well selected to give the student an opportunity to visualize 
typical economic activities in the various parts of Canada. The maps assist with place- 
name location, and portray distribution patterns which are discussed in the text. 

Each chapter is concluded with a “Things To Do” section which contain many 
helpful exercises. The text should prove helpful to American students, particularly as 
a supplementary when studying the nature of Canada and the bonds which exist be- 
tween the United States and that country. 


Northwestern University Crype F. Koun 


Douglas L. Oliver (editor). Planning Micronesia’s Future. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1951. 94 pages. 
This small volume is a summary of the economic survey of Micronesia undertaken 


in 1946 by a staff of experts employed by the U. S. Commercial Company, a branch of 
the wartime Foreign Economic Administration. It represents a recommended series of 
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administrative policies rather than a complete integrated master plan for economic 
rehabilitation. 

A brief section describing the general geography of the four island groups (Marianas, 
Marshalls, Gilberts, and Carolines) which comprise Micronesia, is followed by more 
detailed treatment of the social and economic problems resulting from the wartime 
disruptions of the entire economy, together with recommendations as to the directions 
of rehabilitation policies. 

Of particular interest among many are the following implications: 1. The islands 
probably will have to be subsidized by the U. 8S. Government far into the future. 
2. The natives shared in the results of economic development by the Japanese, altho 
not proportionately so. 3. Cultural differences between islands and island groups should 
be recognized in implementing rehabilitation policies. 4. The native peoples should de- 
termine the extent and type of their economy. 5. Natives unfortunately still have no 
control over, nor receive benefits from, the phosphate exploitation. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the book to the general reader is its portrayal 
of the immensity and complex ramifications of rehabilitation programs in a war- 
devastated area. It illustrates the value of specialist teams in the development of eco- 
nomic planning. 


JosePH FE. Van RIPER 
Harpur College, Endicott, N.Y. 


Thomas R. Henry. The White Continent: The Story of Antarctica. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, Inc., New York, 1950. xii and 257 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Henry, a journalist, accompanied the United States Navy “High Jump” expedi- 
tion to Antarctica in 1946-47. He has put together a very interesting and informative tale 
of Antarctica, based on his personal experience on the edge of the huge ice-capped 
continent, plus a great deal of research and discussion with the experts who were on the 
expedition. Much of it is good geography. Some geographers may object to his colorful, 
journalistic style of writing which makes use of broad principles and generalities which 
are not always in accordance with the facts. Geologists, I am sure, will shudder at his 
glib use of geological time and terminology. However, anyone who reads this book 
will be unable, and the jacket. blurb expresses, to put it down until finished. Antarctica 
is an interesting, strange and unknown continent. Henry has caught this spirit and 
weaves history and natural science together into a readable description. 

The chapter headings follow the annoying journalistic habit of catch phrases. 
Chapter 1, “the White Continent” describes the geological history of Antarctica, and 
sentences such as “the landscape is that of a cosmic graveyard,” and “Antarctica stands 
like a menacing white ogre,” are but a warning to the reader of the enthusiastic style of 
writing that is to follow. Chapter 2, “Sealed Orders” is a brief, well-written account of 
the early history of exploration, and Chapter 3, “Land of Ghosts” is an intriguing dis- 
cussion of some of the optical illusions of the region. And so the chapters go. A great deal 
of interesting, accurate information is found behind these “catchy” titles, which pub- 
lishers probably feel attract and appeal to the general reader. In the various chapters 
Henry has excellent descriptions of the mountain ranges, the glaciers, the animal life 
on land (“Stuff-Shirted Folk”), the bird life (“Flying Skulls”) and sea life (“Leviathans 
of the Deep”). He makes the epic journeys of Scott and Amundsen live again, and he 
describes the problems of the modern, machine-age, explorers. Despite the “colorful” 
passages scattered thru the book (undoubtedly for so-called popular appeal), there is a 
good deal of sound descriptive writing which the geography teacher will find very 
useful and educational, and which some high school students would find downright 
enjoyable! 


University of British Columbia J. Lewts Rosrnson 
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Erhard Rostlund. Freshwater Fish and Fishing in Native North America. University 
of California Publications in Geography, Volume 9. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1952. x and 313 pages, maps, bibliography, index. $3.50. 

Gordon Cooper. Dead Cities and Forgotten Tribes. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York. 1952. 160 pages, 27 photographs. $4.75. 

Gertrude Wallace Wall. Gifts From the Forest. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1952. 96 pages, many illustrations. $2.50. 

Julian J. Petty. A Bibliography of the Geography of the State of South Carolina. 
University of South Carolina Publications, Physical Sciences, Series II, Bulletin No. 
2, Columbia, South Carolina, 1952. 126 pages, index. 

Marketing Maps of the United States—An Annotated Bibliography. Revised Edition. 
Compiled by Marie C. Goodman and Walter W. Ristow. The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 1952. vii and 102 pages. 70 cents. 

H. E. Bracey. Social Provision in Rural Wiltshire. Methuen and Company, Ltd., 
London, 1952. xix and 204 pages, 44 maps and diagrams, index. 

Korea: A Geographical Appreciation. Foreign Geography Information Series No. 4, 
Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Canada, 1952. 
(Distributed by Institute of Pacific Relations, New York) vi and 84 pages, 16 maps 
and diagrams, 12 tables, bibliographies. $1. 

\. T. Zaichikov. Geography of Korea. (Translated by Albert Parry) Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1952. vii and 142 pages, 2 maps. $1.75. 

Bernard Newman. Turkish Crossroads. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1952. 
vii and 258 pages, 48 illustrations, 7 sketch maps, index. $4.75. 

An Introduction to the Geography of the Canadian Arctic. Canadian Geography In- 
formation Series No. 2, Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa, Canada, 1951. xiii and 118 pages, 18 maps and diagrams, 17 photo- 
graphs, bibliography. 50 cents. 

Books, Booklets, Bulletins on Soil and Water Conservation. Agriculture Information 
Bulletin No. 68, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951. 24 pages. 10 cents. 

The Port of Toledo, Ohio. Lake Series No. 5 (Revised 1950), The board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, United States Government Printing Office, 1952. 95 pages, 
9 illustrations and maps. 

Mildred G. Luckhardt. Merrily We Roll Along. Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 1952. 
64 pages, illustrations. $1.50. 

H. Maclear Bate. Report from Formosa. FE. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1952. 
290 pages, chronological outline, index. $3.50. 

Marketing Maps of the United States: An Annotated Bibliography (Revised Edition). 
Map Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 1952. vii and 102 pages. 70 cents. 

Canada: Descriptive Atlas. Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, 1951. 
$1. 

Olan R. Hyndman. The Origin of Life and the Evolution of Living Things: An 
Environmental Theory. Philosophical Library, New York, 1952. xxi and 648 pages, 
bibliography, index. $8.75. 

Pictures from Turkey. Turkish Press, Broadcasting and Tourist Department, Ankara, 
1950. 112 pages. Picture book with captions and text in Turkish, French and English. 

rrank Clune. Somewhere in New Guinea. Philosophical Library, New York, 1952. xii 
and 356 pages, illustrations, bibliography. $4.50. 

LL. Sprague de Camp and Willy Ley. Lands Beyond. Rinehart and Company, New 
York, 1952. 329 pages, bibliography, index. $3.50, 
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Employment Outlook for Earth Scientists. United States Department of Labor Bulletin 
No. 1050. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 30 cents. 

Helen D. Olds Fisherman Jody. Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 1951. 62 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

Sir George Dunbar. India and the Passing of Empire. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1952. 225 pages, 4 plates, 9 maps, reference list, indexes. $4.75. 

Thomas Hollyman. The Oilmen: A Photographic Story. Rinehart and Company, New 
York, 1952. Nearly 200 photographs. $1.50. 

A. W. Anderson and C. E. Peterson. Fishery Statistics of the United States 1949. 
Statistical Digest No. 25, Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Department of 
the Interior. United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1952. 
298 pages, charts, diagrams. $1.25. 

Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Educators Guide to Free Films—Twelfth 
Annual Edition, 1952. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 1952. 508 
pages, title, subject and source indexes. $6. 

John E. Keiffer. Studies in World Economic Geography. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1952. 92 pages, maps and exercises. $1.95. 

J. Gentilli. A Geography of Climate. University of Western Australia Text Books Board, 
Crawley, Western Australia, 1952. 107 pages, maps, tables, bibliography. Seven 
shillings. 

F. W. Morgan. Ports and Harbours (Hutchinson’s University Library Series). Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., New York, 1952. 176 pages, 12 maps, bibliography, index. $2.25. 
(Text, $1.80.) 

Mary F. Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms: Fourth 
Annual Edition 1952. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 1952. 172 
pages. $4. 

UNESCO. A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. UNESCO, 
Paris, France, 1952. 103 pages. $.75. 

M. S. Anderson. Geography of Living Things. Philosophical Library Inc., New York, 
1952. ix and 202 pages, 5 illustrations, index. $2.75. 

W. G. V. Balchin and A. W. Richards. Practical and Experimental Geography. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. viii and 136 pages. $2.75. 

M. J. Rantzen, Lt. Commdr. Little Ship Astro-Navigation. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952. xvii and 160 pages, appendices 1-14, index. $4.75. 

Preliminary Inventories. National Archives and Records Service No. 45. Washington, 
D.C., 1952. 57 pages, bibliography, map, and v. No price listed. 

Conservation in the Americas. No. 12. Pan American Union with Pan American Section 
of the International Committee for Bird Preservation. Washington, D.C. 1952. 67 
pages. No price listed. 

Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin, 1952. xiii and 338 pages. indexes. $4.50. 

Geography in the Secondary School with Special Reference to the Secondary Modern 
School. Dr. E. W. H. Briault and Mr. D. W. Shave. Geographical Association, 
London, 1952. 36 pages and appendices. 2/- post free (price). 

Amateur Weatherman’s Almanac 1952. Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 1952. 72 pages. 
$1.00. 





